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Many faces to total perfection 


Brilliance, clarity, fascination are the qualities of the perfectly 
cut gem. There’s no allowance for flaws. 


The communication of ideas is just as delicate. In a public 
relations motion picture, dramatic production or slidefilm, 
clarity and sparkle make a presentation of ideas 
effective. Professional assistance in preparation helps 
you get these essentials for impact. 


The Jam Handy Organization can give you this professional help. 
Every facet of your meeting gets careful treatment from your 
initial briefing right through to platform delivery. 

It’s One-Stop Service with everything handled under one roof. 


To get this convenient, money-saving help, call . . . 
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Editorials 


How Does 
An Organization Grow? 


One of the interesting sessions held during the re- 
cent PRSA convention, in Milwaukee, was staged 
by nearly 100 representatives of public relations 
counseling firms. The general theme had to do with 
the much-talked of questions of “professionalism.” 
A special part of the meeting, however, had to do 
with whether, as PRSA grows, it would be useful to 
provide—within the framework of the Society—spe- 
cial “group organizations” for members with special 
interests—for example, counselors. 

It may as well be frankly reported that some Soci- 
ety members who did not attend the meeting raised 
their eyebrows slightly, wondering whether such a 
discussion might not tend to “scatterize” the Society 
and work against solidity. There are good reasons to 
feel that any such fears are unfounded. It was a good 
meeting, and the discussion was lively and marked 
by expressions of enthusiasm for the Society’s growth 
pattern. 

The net result of the counsellors’ meeting, actually, 
was simply the appointment of an ad hoc commit- 
tee which is too look into general questions of pro- 
fessionalism, with particular reference to the needs 
and standards of counseling organizations; the com- 
mittee was authorized to consult informally with 
PRSA officers—since it is obvious that any organiza- 
tional changes of Society structure should be care- 
fully coordinated with the interests of the entire mem- 
bership in mind. 

Anyone familiar with the growth of other profes- 
sional groups could guess that questions having to 
do with the possible creation of “special groups” 
within the overall structure always take time to get 
themselves worked out. 

However, it seems reasonably clear that, as organ- 
izations do grow, there are sometimes clear and ob- 
vious needs for organizational changes. In the case 
of PRSA, for instance, some of the members clearly 
have somewhat different focal points of interest. A 
member who is a top executive of an industrial com- 
pany often has many problems which are not the 
problems of a brother member who may be a partner 
in a counseling firm. 

There are other examples. Some would point out 
that the field of financial public relations is some- 
what specialized, and some of its professional prob- 
lems presumably may have little to do with the inter- 
ests of members who work, say, for non-profit organ- 
izations. And, there may come a time when the Soci- 
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ety may have a sufficient number of government 
information men so that these practitioners may wish 
to get together from time to time to talk about things 
which could in no way interest the specialist who is 
concerned with employee publications. And so on. 

No one need think that any tendency toward the 
formation of special groups within PRSA is any real 
tendency toward “‘scatterization.” The reverse may be 
true. The fact that we have 48 states in the Union 
gives strength, not weakness, to the Federal Govern- 
ment. And the fact that the orthopedic surgeons and 
neurological surgeons have separate meetings to dis- 
cuss their respective problems, does not diminish 
their common adherence to the American Medical 
Association. 

The fact is, the PRSA is growing. Today the Soci- 
ety has some 2,400 members. Five years ago the 
membership stood at a little more than 1,100. This 
is an increase of well over 100 per cent. These new 
members have come from many different walks of life 
and their backgrounds are diverse; but one thing all 
the members have in common is the fact that they 
were sufficiently interested in the practice of public 
relations to join its official Society. 

It is perhaps encouraging, therefore, to think that 
an increasingly large number of men and women can 
maintain certain well-defined group interests and still 
find wide areas of agreement, through Society mem- 
bership, with other practitioners in rather different 
fields of activity. 

There will doubtlessly continue to be many discus- 
sions of the Society’s structure and its functions and 
its responsibilities for service to members. Any ten- 
dency for inner groups to form their own “clusters” 
will probably be all to the good—so long as the basic 
integrity of the Society itself is maintained. 


Professional Literature 


Some public relations philosopher (name lost in 
antiquity) once remarked that much of the best liter- 
ature about public relations never mentions public 
relations. It is an interesting idea. A visit to the li- 
brary will reveal a good many books with the public 
relations “tag” somewhere in the title. But, what about 
the other books, off in some quite different section 
of the library? 

Let’s say that a young practitioner wants advice 
on the reading he ought to do to advance his profes- 
sional career. He can read only three of these books. 
Should he, then, read three “texty” books all called 
“How to Do Something or Other in Public Rela- 
tions?” Or, would he be better off to read one book 
on American history, one on psychology, and one 
on economics? The latter course might be the better. 

It could be reasonably argued that those who em- 
ploy and pay for public relations skills, whether the 
practitioner be a full-time employee or an independent 
counselor, become less and less interested in the prac- 

Continued on Page 18 
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SEEING EYES FOR SCULPTORS OF METAL 


A BILLION battles take place daily as America’s machine see his work. Then Texaco developed the first transpar- 
tool operators watch their super-hard precision cutting ent cutting oil. Now the machinist could see the tools in 
tools shape reluctant metal to industry’s needs... with | Operation, control them with greater accuracy, guard 


an accuracy as close as one ten-thousandth of an inch. against the waste of imperfect workmanship. 
Oil carries away the heat of these battles . . . flowing Texaco Research has scored “firsts” 

constantly over the friction-heated cutting tools to save in many fields. Its highly-developed 

them from destruction. manpower and facilities work in many 


Here Texaco Research has made a vital contribution. ways to serve all industry everywhere. 
Once all cutting oil was opaque. The operator could not THE TEXAS COMPANY 
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By Dr. HowarD STEPHENSON 


Can Public Relations 
Taught Schools? 


NOTE: Dr. Stephenson is Chairman, Division of 
Public Relations, School of Public Rela- 
tions and Communications, Boston Uni- 
versity. 


A sense of history is needed by public 
relations people when they consider the 
problem of training their successors. 
Our vocation is growing into a profes- 
sion, even though it is suffering from 
growing pains. 

It is high time, in my opinion, to stop 
apologizing for teaching public relations 
in universities. If we believe in our own 
respectability we should stand among the 
respectable professions. If we are to 
learn through research more about the 
nature of our practice, teach we must. 
else this line of research will die out. 

I do not discount the worth of soul- 
searching. This is a characteristic of 
adolescence, and a valuable prelude to 
maturity. But the time comes when a 
youth has to assert himself. 

Historically, impressive parallels to 
the progress of public relations toward 
university training are offered by a num- 
ber of professions, within the past cen- 
tury. By tradition, the obvious place to 
study law used to be in a lawyer’s office. 
A student learned medicine, within the 
memory of the present generation, by 
driving with a dogtor in a high-wheeled 
gig, making the rounds of mercy under 
personal one-man tutelage, learning by 
doing. A “journalist” in a city room had 
to hide his college diploma or suffer the 
high scorn of “real” newspapermen who 
were positive that the one and only place 
to learn their regal calling was right 
there, in the city room. There was some- 
thing valid about such points of view, 
too. But they could not prevent the 
growth of schools of law and medicine 
and journalism, for times changed. 

“Look at me,” the public relations 
skeptic still is tempted to say today. “I 
didn’t learn public relations in college, 
therefore you can’t. I studied liberal arts 
(or journalism, or law, or business ad- 
ministration) and if you want to be 
trained as successfully, do just as I did. 
Public relations is so special it can’t be 
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taught in school. Oh, to be sure, you can 
teach a youngster to go through the mo- 
tions, but the art, the fine points, the 
savoir faire—you think that sort of thing 
can be taught? Oh, no, the type of person 
a youth really can learn from is not the 
professor, but someday practical like— 
well, like me, for example.” 

The basic trouble with this argument 
is that it ignores what universities teach 
beyond the how-to-do-it—namely policy 
determinants, including the ethics of a 
way of life. Modern public relations pre- 
sents deep and puzzling problems of 
ethics. Standards of ethics are closely 
tied up, and have to be, with an orderly, 
recognized, organized process of educa- 
tion. In our culture the appropriate and 
convenient place to give professional 
education is in universities. 

Education for public relations has +o 
exhibit its own characteristics, too. A 


left-handed salute to it, whilst a student 
is mainly engaged in studying something 
else, is not sufficient. This training re- 
sembles but should not copy education 
for journalism, for business, for com- 
munication arts, for varicus practices 
of applied social sciences. 

If the imaginary public relations pun- 
dit says public relations is too special 
to be studied as an academic discipline. 
I reply that it is for the very reason of 
its differentness that its study separately 
is essential to its life and growth. 

Let public relations grow wild, without 
nurture by informed professionals, with- 
out the benefit of the academic climate 
of free inquiry, and half a century from 
now it will either have engineered the 
human mind away from ethical concepts 
and into consent to any tyranny, or it 
will be as forgotten as the once popular 
“science” of phrenology is today. 


LARGEST PR LIBRARY 
The country’s largest public relations library is housed in the School of Public Relations 
and Communications, which is adjacent to the Boston Public Library. In addition, an 
industrial public relations film library and a tape-recording library, located at the School's 
radio station WBUR, are available for individual and class use. 
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We are so sensitive about the gibes 
at our ethics! Again I appeal to history. 
The triumph of the modern bar associa- 
tions was not achieved in an era of kind- 
ness and good will. Until the advent of 
Abraham Flexner half a century ago 
medical practice was based upon the 
flimsiest of educational standards. It was 
when these two professions, looked up 
to now as examples of man’s nobler en- 
terprise, advanced upon the fronts of 
education and ethics, linked together, 
that they began to rise in public respect. 
Nobody pretends that either has been 
perfected. Society in a sense compelled 
the erection of law and medicine into 
professions. Surely we do not have to 
wait for such compulsion. 

The fact that we have only the be- 
ginnings of an educational system in pub- 
lic relations invites criticism. We need a 
specific, recognizable educational back- 
ground on which to base our work. Too 
often we are challenged on an ethical 
basis as to the truth and validity of our 
assertions. What, we are asked, do we 
really know about attitudes, research, 
motivation, people? We are accused of 
merely guessing and are told we have no 
scientific proof to back up recommenda- 
tions. 

It is a sobering thought that today 
there are 2,000 public relations counsel- 
ing firms in the U.S.A., and that there 
is far from a universal disposition among 
their personnel even to want professional 
training in this field. 

But a start has been made, a good 
start, and as the 1956 survey of the 
Education Committee of PRSA dis- 
closed, a considerable body of teaching 
now is being conducted in public rela- 


A NOTE ABOUT THIS ARTICLE— 

In recent years, there has been in- 
creasing discussion about whether Pub- 
lic Relations techniques and concepts 
can be successfully taught in colleges and 
universities. There have also been some 
skeptics who say that Public Relations 
is an art (rather than a profession)— 
and therefore it is not something that 
can be taught in schools. 

Where Public Relations has been, and 
is being, taught, some say there is too 
much emphasis on the mechanical and 
operational skills; not enough on the 
conceptual aspects of the “profession.” 
The opposing view is that not only can 
the operating techniques be taught, but 
the important conceptual skills can be 
safely and properly taught as well. 

In this article, Dr. Stephenson takes 
a vigorous stand in favor of the benefits 
he believes can be derived from aca- 
demic training. 


PR GOES TO THE MOVIES 
Here, in the audio-visual workshop, students master the how-to-do-it of a motion picture 
studio, Students receive instruction on recordings, film strips, motion pictures, displays. 


tions within the walls of institutions of 
higher learning from coast to coast. 

Boston University, where I teach, 
grants about 45 master’s and 100 bache- 
lor’s degrees in public relations yearly. 
Undergraduate students enter this School 
in the Junior year, after two solid years 
of liberal arts training. Graduate stu- 
dents present a bachelor’s degree from 
an accredited college or university, and 
normally require three semesters of on- 
campus work plus the submission of a 
comprehensive thesis, to fulfill the re- 
quirements for the master’s degree. In 
my opinion, the School will eventually 
adopt a doctoral program, probably in 
cooperation with the Graduate School of 
the University. 

In September, 1957, the School of 
Public Relations and Communications of 
Boston University will be ten years old. 
Its Division of Journalism, taken from 
another faculty, had been long estab- 
lished; radio, motion pictures, and pho- 
tography were being taught here and 
there about the University. With con- 
siderable courage and imagination it was 
determined to bring these disciplines to- 
gether and to add instruction in the 
applied social sciences and in the skills 
and techniques of public relations that 
had been developed notably in Ameri- 


can industry. By pure coincidence this 
was the same year in which the Public 
Relations Society of America was found- 
ed. It was a year of widespread interest 
in and recognition of a practice that 
had come into new prominence during 
World War II. 

From the beginning, the School had 
important support among thoughtful 
public relations practitioners, an evi- 
dence being the establishment of the 
Earl Newsom and John W. Hill Chairs 
in public relations research. In 1953, 
entrance requirements and curriculum 
content were strengthened, with a re- 
sultant reduction in undergraduate en- 
roliment of just 50 per cent, and a cor- 
responding rise in graduate enrollment 
of 150 per cent. 

In the Junior year, the public rela- 
tions student at Boston is required to 
take courses in writing, public speaking, 
publicity, history of communications, 
major economies of the world, human 
behavior—all revolving around the cen- 
tral course in contemporary public re- 
lations programs. Nine additional hours 
of elective study are taken within a wide 
range, from personnel or community re- 
lations to industrial audio-visual com- 
munication or semantics, 

Continued on Page 16 
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By J. CARROLL BATEMAN 


The Path 


To Professionalism 


Somehow or other, we seem to have 
overlooked the fact that last year—1956 
—was the golden anniversary year for 
public relations. 

For, it is a fairly well documented 
fact that just fifty years ago the modern 
business public relations concept was 
born. With what (in after light) was a 
proper ingratitude, the lusty infant 
quickly declared its independence from 
its shoddy parents—press agentry and 
ballyhoo—and set out on a path that has 
led more by accident than design in the 
direction of professionalism. 

As a concept and as a feld of er- 
deavor, public relations has grown so 
fast and done so well in the last half- 
century that perhaps we ought to worry 
about what effect the speed of develop- 
ment and our present prosperity may 
have upon us. Perhaps it is time for us 
to pause and take an objective look at 
ourselves and our “profession,” and 
regain a necessary perspective. 

The modern public relations concept 
was born in 1906 in the format of a 
“declaration of principles” sent out to 
the press by a young man named Ivy Lee 
(who needs no further identification), 
who had been in the publicity business 
for about three years, and who had been 
doing some extra-curricular thinking on 


a 


the subject of business and the public. 
The occasion for the declaration was 
Lee’s appointment to handle public in- 
formation for the anthracite coal opera- 
tors, who had been having a rather 
difficult time—growing out of their own 
truculence—with labor, with govern- 
ment and with the public at large. 

The concept that Lee brought to his 
assignment was a radical departure from 
existing business practice; it was also a 
radical departure from the prevailing 
press agentry of his time. 

.“This is not a secret press bureau,” 
Lee wrote in his declaration. “All of our 
work is done in the open. We aim to 
supply news. This is not an advertising 
agency; if you think any of our matter 
ought properly to go to your business 
office, do not use it, Our matter is ac- 
curate. Further details on any subject 
treated will be supplied promptly, and 
any editor will be assisted most cheer- 
fully in verifying directly any statement 
of fact... In brief, our plan is, frankly 
and openly, on behalf of business con- 
cerns and public institutions, to supply 
to the press and public of the United 
States prompt and accurate information 
concerning subjects which it is of value 
and interest to the public to know 
about.”* 


J. CARROLL BATEMAN 


A graduate of the John Hopkins Univer- 
sity, Mr. Bateman joined the staff of the 
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Baltimore Evening Sun newspaper in 1934, 
and served in a variety of reportorial and 
rewrite assignments from that year until 
January, 1942. At that time, he joined the 
Public Relations Department of the Balti- 
more and Ohio Railroad. 

At the beginning of 1943, he entered 
military service, returning in 1946 to the 
B & O, where he remained until September, 
1955, until he moved to Washington, D.C.., 
to become Director of Public Relations for 
the Milk Industry Foundation. 

Mr. Bateman has had graduate work in 
human relations and adult education at 
New York University, and has taught pub- 
lic relations at the Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity and at the Bernard Baruch School of 
Business Administration of the City Col- 
lege of New York. 


In those early days, Lee viewed his 
role purely and simply as a communica- 
tions function. Later on, Edward L. Ber- 
nays, another pioneer in public rela- 


tions, was to add the concept of 
counselling management, so that its 
policies and actions would be moulded 
to accord with the public interest. And, 
although the idea of gauging public 
reaction has been inherent in the public 
relations function since Lee’s time, 
more recently we have seen the evalua- 
tion aspect become more formalized 
and more specialized in nature. 

Thus, in the brief space of fifty years, 
the public relations function has broad- 
ened into a three-fold role, comprising 
the evaluation of public reaction and the 
counselling of management on policy, 
as well as the dissemination of informa- 
tion. At the same time, people in the 
field have been hard at work developing 
and improving the tools for doing the 
public relations job more efficiently. The 
newest important development is the 
realization that social scientists are de- 
veloping concepts and principles which 
are adaptable to public relations practice. 

In a very real sense, the public rela- 
tions practitioner is stepping into a posi- 
tion comparable to that of the architect 
and engineer. The architect and engi- 
neer take the principles evolved by the 
physicists and chemists, and make prac- 
tical application of these principles in 
using steel and concrete to create bridges 
and buildings. Public relations people 
are on the way to becoming “social en- 
gineers,” making practical application to 
human relations problems of the prin- 
ciples evolved by the social scientists, 
particularly in the areas of communica- 
tion, attitudes, group dynamics, ‘motiva- 
tion and leadership. ‘ 

But there is an important difference 
in the role of the public relations prac- 
titioner as compared with the role of the 
architect or engineer. Except in a strictly 
personal sense, the architect and the 
engineer need not consider moral values 
in the application of the principles that 
the scientists have made available to 
them. There is nothing either ethical 
or unethical about the application of a 
formula for computing the stresses on a 
bridge span. But the public relations 
practitioner is dealing with human be- 
ings, not steel trusses, and in every in- 

Continued on Page 8 


*This landmark declaration is quoted in Eric F. 
Goldman’s treatise, “Two-Way Street” (Bell- 


man Publishing Co., Boston, ass., 1948), a 
most intriguing little book about the develop- 
ment of the modern public relations concept. 
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By JOHN L. CAREY 


PROFESSIONAL ETHICS 
ARE HELPFUL TOOL 


In every profession there are some 
people to whom the ethics of their pro- 
fession seem quite remote from the 
realities of their practice. 

There are several reasons for this. 
Orators at professional meetings some- 
times invoke the code of ethics as 
though it were a sacred writing whose 
very existence made the faithful holier 
than thou. The codes themselves often 
contain exhortations to ideal behavior 
which seem to ignore the necessities of 
making a living. Almost all codes con- 
tain some rules which are obviously de- 
signed to minimize uninhibited competi- 
tion within the profession itself. 

So it is easy for a cynical mind to de- 
cide that the code of ethics is only a 
pious platitude designed to kid the pub- 
lic, or a “trade union” compact designed 
to protect the ins against the outs. 

Actually, a code of ethics is a prac- 
tical working tool. It is as necessary to 
a professional practitioner as his theo- 
retical principles and technical proce- 
dures. Without a system of professional 
ethics he would be incomplete. 

A code of ethics is a guide to the type 
of behavior that will justify the confi- 
dence of the public. 

By definition, a professional service 
requires, among other things, advanced 
intellectual training, mastery of technical 
subject matter, the exercise of skilled 
and responsible judgment. These at- 
tributes are beyond appraisal by the 
client. He cannot be a wary buyer. He 
can—and does—investigate the reputa- 
tion of a prospective consultant, but 
once having made a selection the client 
must take the professional man on faith 
—faith in his competence and faith in 
his motives. 

This, I think, is the basic reason why 
professions are distinguished from busi- 
nesses, and why professional men enjoy 
peculiar prestige: they are presumed to 
accept a special obligation to place 
service ahead of personal gain. 

If their primary motivation were pre- 
sumed to be to make money, who would 
dare to put his vital affairs in the hands 


of a doctor or a lawyer? Their oppor- 
tunities for exploitation are so fearful 
that the public must be reassured that 
they can be trusted. This reassurance is 
rooted in their codes of ethics—a proc- 
lamation that their profession accepts 
the obligation to behave in a way that 
will be beneficial to the public, and to 
discipline members who neglect this 
obligation. 

If a profession doesn’t discipline it- 
self, it will cease to be a profession. It 
will be regarded as a business, and if it 
needs to be regulated, it will be regu- 
lated by the state, as brokers are, for 
example. 

A case study, which illustrates the 
foregoing generalization, is provided by 
the certified public accountants. 

Accounting, in the sense of “record 
keeping,” is as old as civilization itself. 
But professional accounting was born in 
Scotland only about 100 years ago. In 
the United States the certified public 
accountants originated in 1896, but they 
have been an organized, recognized pro- 
fession of significant numbers for only 
about 50 years. There are now about 
55,000 of them. 

CPAs are products of the modern eco- 
nomic system. The demand for their 
services was greatly stimulated by the 
invention of the business corporation, 
which involved accountability of man- 
agement to stockholders. The need for 
reliable financial information as a basis 
for credit, the need for methodical meas- 
urement of income for tax purposes, the 
need for financial data as a basis of 
managerial control and planning—all 
these, and many other forces, stimulated 


JOHN L. Carey is executive director of the 
American Institute of Accountants, na- 
tional organization of certified public ac- 
countants, with a membership of 28,000. 
He has spoken and written extensively on 
the ethics of the accounting profession, and 
is author of a book, “Professional Ethics 
of Certified Public Accountants,” which has 
just been published by the Institute. 


the rapid development of the accounting 
profession. 

Today the work of certified public 
accountants is mainly in three areas: 

(1) Expression of opinion (“certifica- 
tion”) on financial statements based on 
independent audit of the accounts; 

(2) Preparation of income-tax re- 
turns and representation of taxpayers in 
informal negotiations for settlement of 
tax liabilities with the Internal Revenue 
Service; 

(3) A variety of services to manage- 
ment, such as examination of accounts 
for special purposes (viz. purchases, 
mergers, management decisions) ; instal- 
lation of systems of financial accounting, 
cost accounting, internal control, budget- 
ary control, inventory control; analysis 
of accounting data for all sorts of pur- 
poses, and advice on countless problems 
requiring utilization of accounting data. 

The CPAs recognized early that they 
had tremendous opportunities for con- 
structive service in the new economy 
which was evolving so rapidly. But it 
was obvious that these opportunities de- 
pended largely on public confidence in 
the competence, responsibility, integrity 
and independence of certified public 
accountants—or, in other words, on ac- 
ceptance of CPAs as a profession. 

If the names of CPAs on financial 
reports were to add credibility in the 
eyes of stockholders or credit grantors 
and if the advice of CPAs was to be 
respected by businessmen, it must be 
believed that CPAs were competent, re- 
sponsible and independent. The only 
way to instill that faith in the public 
mind was to develop a system of edu- 
cation, examination, and ethics—and 
this the pioneers in the accounting pro- 
fession proceeded to do. 

There are now sixteen Rules of Pro- 
fessional ‘Conduct of the American In- 
stitute of Accountants, the national 
organization of certified public account- 
ants. The state societies of CPAs have 
adopted rules generally patterned on 
those of the Institute, though there are 

Continued on Page 14 
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The Path 


To Professionalism 


Continued from Page 6 


stance of the application of a particular 
principle or technique he must be awe- 
somely aware of the moral implications 
of his act. 

It is at this point we stand today. But 
can we yet consider ourselves profes- 
sionals? 

The qualifications that need to be met 
in order for public relations to attain 
professional status frequently have been 
the subject of discussion in public rela- 
tions circles. Much of this discussion has 
dealt with such considerations as stand- 
ards for education and interneship, the 
restriction of admission to practice and 
the development of written codes de- 
limiting activity. Certainly, these con- 
siderations cannot be overlooked. Addi- 
tionally, Claude Robinson has pointed 
out that another important prerequisite 
is the development of a scientific body 
of knowledge pertaining specifically to 
our field of activity. 

To his noteworthy suggestion might be 
added the thought that no profession 
exists without a philosophic structure 
that serves as the source of its ethics 
and the determinant of its social goals 
—a structure of thought and tradition 
that places the professional function in 
its proper relationship with the eternal 
verities and the ultimate destiny of man. 
In medicine, the philosophic structure 
that began with Hippocrates serves to 
outline the role: of the physician in so- 
ciety in such a way that—even more so 
than carefully worded legal codes—it 
defines the great scope of the healer’s 
dedicated art and it inhibits deviation 
from fundamental concepts of Good- 
ness and Right. Is this public relations’ 
great omission, as we have practiced it? 
Certainly, until we have delineated our 
function in terms of its values for so- 
ciety—until we have rendered depth and 
meaning to the role of the public rela- 
tions practitioner, we have not reached 
full-fledged professional status. 

Looking backwards over the last fifty 
years, we must agree that this coming 
profession of public relations has been 
most fortunate. Without consciously 
having set long-range goals, we have 
nevertheless developed and expanded 
our function in ways that seem basically 
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right. But is it wise for us to continue 
merely groping toward an_ uncertain 
future? 

The most important single task we 
face at this milestone in our history is 
to establish long-range goals for our 
would-be profession that will assure our 
continued progress in the right direc- 
tion. It is reasonable to assume that our 
goals will be enduring only if thev ful- 
fill an important need in an evolving 
democratic society. On the basis of this 
assumption, it seems pertinent to raise 
a question about the generally-accepted 
concept of our function. To ourselves 
and to others we have too long—and 
perhaps wrongly—held ourselves out as 
“moulders of public opinion,” or to put 
it more bluntly, as professional per- 
suaders. Persuasion is a means rather 
than an end. As a means, it may be 
employed for good or for evil purposes. 
As long as we set up persuasion as the 
objective of our activity, we remain in 
danger of being criticized for lending 
ourselves to unworthy purposes. Fur- 
ther, we place ourselves in the position of 
being mere technicians, heedless of the 
greater potentials of our work. 

Is not our professional purpose 
more meaningful if we regard ourselves 
as creators of understanding between 
groups and individuals? As creators of 
understanding we can be the architects 
of enduring structures in human rela- 
tionships. We can fulfill an educative 
role that will help to develop a better 
society. We can be instrumental in re- 
ducing or eliminating from our complex 
society many of the tensions and fric- 
tions that beset it. And in so doing we 
shall make a major contribution to the 
march of mankind. 

This is not true if persuasion is our 
purpose. Nothing is gained if people are 
pulled first one way and then another. 
Indeed, a society constantly torn be- 
tween appeals to emotion, or deceived 
by half-truths, will lose the trust that 
binds it together and will retrogress. 

As professed opinion-moulders we 
face the ethical dilemna of every propa- 
gandist: that is to say, in the words of 
Robert K. Merton: “The practitioner in 
propaganda .. . must either forego the 


use of certain techniques of persuasion 
which will help him obtain the immediate 
end in view or violate prevailing moral 
codes. He must choose between being a 
less than fully effective technician and 
a scrupulous human being or an effec- 
tive technician and a less than scrupulous 
human being. The pressure of the imme- 
diate objective tends to push him toward 
the first of these alternatives. For when 
effective mass persuasion is sought, and 
when ‘effectiveness’ is measured solely 
by the number of people who can be 
brought to the desired action or the de- 
sired frame of mind, then the choice of 
techniques of persuasion will be gov- 
erned by a narrowly technical and 
amoral criterion.” * 

If we adhere to the educative role of 
creators of understanding, this dilemna 
is resolved. The choice between ethical 
and unethical techniques becomes clear- 
cut and is easier to make. We will be 
required to choose those techniques that 
enlighten rather than those that confuse 
or deceive. We shall be in a position to 
provide at least a partial answer to the 
age-old question, “What is truth?”, be- 
cause we shall comprehend that truth is 
the knowledge that leads to understand- 
ing. 

Until the public relations practitioner 
dedicates himself to the creation of un- 
derstanding—the dissemination of en- 
lightenment—he cannot claim to be, in 
the truest sense, a professional man. 

The worst thing that can happen to us 
in public relations is to continue to be 
tagged as manipulators of people or of 
public opinion. As manipulators we shall 
not win friends, nor find a lasting place 
in society. Nor shall we even be com- 
fortable with ourselves. Merton warns 
us: 

“The sense of power that accrues to 
manipulators of mass opinion, it would 
appear, does not always compensate for 
the correlative sense of guilt. The conflict 
may lead them to a flight into cynicism. 
Or it may lead to uneasy efforts to exon- 
erate themselves from moral responsi- 
bility for the use of manipulative tech- 
niques by helplessly declaring, to them- 
selves and to all who will listen, that 
‘unfortunately, that’s the way the world 

Theodore Levitt has expressed a more 
optimistic view in these words: 

“Still in its formative stages 
‘human relations’ in some firms remains 

Continued on Page 19 


*Merton, “Mass ‘Persuasion—The 


Robert K., 


Moral Dimension,” Harper and Bros., 1947. 
** Ibid. 
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starts bankers thinking about your company 


The way the banking community thinks about 
your company can affect your money cost. Prime 
rates are often a reflection of confidence as well 
as financial position. And a singularly effective 
way to start bankers thinking favorably of your 
company is to publish your corporate advertising 
in The New York Times. 

Bankers all over the U. S. ... approximately 4 
out of every 10 top officers of the leading U. S. 
banks ... read and rely upon The Times. There’s 
no other publication like it. Bankers get more 
information from it than from any other source 
... More news about business, industry, finance, 
government, politics, foreign problems. 


Your corporate advertising is information, too. 
It’s the kind of information that bankers need 
to make a proper evaluation of any company. 

In The New York Times, world’s biggest finan- 
cial advertising medium, your corporate adver- 
tising creates for your company an atmosphere 
of confidence and awareness among bankers all 
over the country. May we tell you more about 
this unique medium? 


The New York Cimes 


starts people thinking all over the U. S. 
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Neglected Public: ‘The Customer 


Of all the fields of specialization in 
public relations practice, customer rela- 
‘tions is the one that sometimes gets the 
least attention. 

It is not possible to spend many years 
in business without meeting and working 
with experts in community, stockholder 
and employee relations. The specialist 
in customer relations, however, is en- 
countered rarely. 

And yet, the subject is always with us. 
All of us work at it. All of us think about 
it. All of us recognize it as being vitally 
important. 

Perhaps the reason there is no fanfare 
about it is that basically customer rela- 
tions is so elementary. As one sales man- 
ager puts it: “It’s just a matter of treating 
people the way they should be treated.”. 

It’s a simple concept, but, as every 
executive knows, it is not easy in a large 
organization, or in any organization, to 
get one hundred per cent acceptance of 
—and action on—even the simplest 
idea. And this is an idea that goes to the 
very roots of an organization. 

The point can be illustrated by a 
speech delivered a couple of years ago 
to the national convention of the Amer- 
ican Institute of Banking by Ben Woo- 
ten, president of the First National Bank 
of Dallas. Mr. Wooten was talking about 
public relations, but you'll see that what 
really was in his mind was customer 
relations. He stressed 13 points, and 11 
of them pertain directly to the handling 
of customers. 

“The term public relations,’ Mr. 
Wooten said, “is often used vaguely. 
What is public relations? It is: 

1. The way the president speaks to 

the man with a small account. 

2. The way the girls answer the tele- 

phone. 


RoBERT A. VAN RIPER, supervisor, public 
relations department, N. W. Ayer & Son 
(Philadelphia), was born in Mt. Vernon, 
N. Y., and educated in New York City 
public schools and at Oberlin College (B.A., 
1943). During World War II, he served as 
a communications officer in the U.S. Navy. 
He is a former staff member of Edward L. 
Bernays and was with N. W. Ayers (New 
York) four years prior to his joining the 
Philadelphia office in 1954. 
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3. The way a secretary asks a cus- 
tomer to wait until he can see an 
officer. 

4. The way a borrower is handled 
who is probably entering upon his 
life’s greatest financial experience. 

5. The way the teller, the janitor, the 
stenographer, the porter refer to 
the president when they are away 
from the bank. 

6. It is the way the teller hands a 
passbook to the customer. 

7. It is the way the borrower is noti- 
fied that his note is past due. 

8. It is the way we tell a savings ac- 
count customer that his account is 
not subject to checking. 

9. It is the way we endeavor to ex- 
plain a service charge. 

10. It is the atmosphere of the lobby 
—the collective personality of the 
bank. 

11. It is every act of every employee 
during every waking hour. 

12. It isthe combined opinion of every 
individual—liittle, average or big 
—in our community. 

13. It is a way of living.” 

Mr. Wooten was talking about bank- 
ing, but none of us needs an interpreter 
to translate his language into the lan- 
guage of our own business. 

It is a truism, of course, that people 
measure the efficiency of any business by 
their personal contacts with that busi- 
ness. To them, any employee with whom 
they come in contact is the business. In 
the same speech Mr. Wooten made an- 
other crucial point about customer rela- 
tions: 

“No amount of aggressive public re- 
lations activities or advertisements,” he 
said, “can change an opinion of a busi- 
ness if the individual has been mis- 
treated, poorly handled, or ignored.” 

Now, it is not an original observation 
that customers are people. As individ- 
uals, they all have their own complex 
and sometimes unpredictable reactions 
to their environment and to things that 
happen to them. There is one other 
thing that should be kept in mind about 
our customers: they are American peo- 
ple. 

This thought is not injected merely 
as an excuse to wave the flag. For the 
purposes of this discussion, it is impor- 


tant to take into account the long tradi- 
tion of freedom, political equality, self- 
respect and individual dignity which 
shapes the attitudes of our American 
public. As a result of this tradition. 
Americans will not stand for arrogance 
or aloofness on the part of their public 
officials—at least, not for long. By the 
same token, they will not tolerate arro- 
gance or aloofness on the part of the 
businesses that serve them. 

The American public demands a good 
product at a fair price. These conditions 
are basic, and if they are not met, the 
public just doesn’t buy. But Americans 
also demand something extra. They in- 
sist on being treated in such a way that 
their freedom of choice, their self-re- 
spect, and their dignity as individuals 
is recognized. 

When several good products in the 
same category are offered at fair or com- 
petitive prices, the public will choose the 
one whose makers and sellers do the best 
job of preserving, and even bolstering, 
the individual dignity of the buyer. 
When a manufacturer and his salesmen 
and dealers are successful along these 
lines, a powerful chain reaction usually 
results. 

At this point it may be worthwhile 
to explain how this article came about. 
It’s an example of the kind of chain re- 
action a single instance of particularly 
good treatment of a customer can have. 

The program chairman of the Sales 
Managers Association of Philadelphia 
took a vacation trip by automobile 
through New England. Late one evening 
he discovered that one of his tires was 
losing air, so he pulled into a service 
station near Providence. He found that 
the station attendant was preparing to 
close up for the night. But the attendant 
went to work on the tire anyway, work- 
ing a half-hour overtime to complete the 
repair. The program chairman naturally 
was grateful. But what impressed him 
most was that the attendant managed to 
convey the impression that repairing that 
tire was the one thing he most enjoyed 
doing at that time of night. 

This started the program chairman 
thinking about customer relations, and it 
occurred to him that it would be a good 
idea to make it the subject of a Sales 
Managers Association luncheon meeting 
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in the fall. The talk was requested and 
eventually delivered. 

All right. We all know what good cus- 
tomer relations is. What does a company 
do to make sure that it enjoys good cus- 
tomer relations? 

The answers vary according to the 
size of the company, the nature of its 
business, and the marketing pattern it 
uses. In point of size, customer rela- 
tions efforts vary all the way upward 
from that corny sign we've all seen in 
a restaurant, dry cleaning establishment 
or cigar store: “Through this door pass 
the finest people in the world—our cus- 
tomers.” At the other extreme is the 
elaborate system of customer follow-up 
practiced by the Bell Telephone Com- 
panies to ensure satisfactory service at 
all times. 

With regard to the various kinds of 
business and the different marketing pat- 
terns they employ, it’s obvious that the 
manufacturer of heavy machinery, deal- 
ing extensively with a small group of big 
customers, has a very different customer 
relations problem from that of the mass 
marketer of gasoline, soap, or break- 
fast cereal. There is little point in at- 
tempting to advise the manufacturer of 
heavy, custom-designed machinery on 
his customer relations, because those 
relationships are so intimate and so 
complex that they don’t lend themselves 
to a set pattern. So, let’s limit this dis- 
cussion to the customer relations prob- 
lems of the business whose products or 
services are widely offered. 

To begin with, many of the things that 
make for good customer relations are 
things that you may not think of under 
that name. They are things that are just 
plain good business—or good selling. 

An example of this in the oil business 
is the degree-day system for ensuring 
that there is always an adequate amount 
of heating oil in a customer’s tank, re- 
gardless of weather conditions, This suits 
the customer because he always has oil 
without having to call up to order it. And 
it suits the supplier because it cuts down 
the expense of order-taking and un- 
necessary deliveries, and it eliminates 
the possibility of a customer forgetting 
where he got his last tankful and call- 
ing somebody else. It also practically 
eliminates customer complaints. 

In general, however, good, sound 


business practices do not automatically 
create good customer relations across 
the board. There are certain things which 
a company should do primarily and 
specifically with the effect on customer 
relations in mind. The first of these is 
training of personnel. 


Certainly training has become one of 
the most important staff functions in 
present-day business. And just as cer- 
tainly, training should be applied to the 
problem of making sure that employees 
treat customers the way they should be 
treated. 

The Atlantic Refining Company, for 
example, yields to none of its competi- 
tors in the comprehensiveness and qual- 
ity of its training courses for all levels 
of employees and for its dealers. It is 
significant that in none of Atlantic’s 
many training courses is the subject of 
customer relations treated separately. 
There is no chapter on customer rela- 
tions in any of the training manuals. No 
instructor ever walks into a training class 
and says, “today we are going to talk 
about customer relations.” 

Instead, the philosophy and doctrine 
of good customer relations is woven into 
the content of all phases of every job 
that is studied. The tank wagon chauf- 
feur-trainee is exposed to the concept of 
customer relations while he is learning 
how to unreel a hose: don’t knock down 
the customer’s shrubs—don’t drip the oil 
on his driveway. The dealer-trainee gets 
the customer relations idea while he 
learns how to do a lube job: sweep out 
the floor mats while you have the car 
in the station—remember the customer’s 
name so you can greet him personally 
the next time he comes in. 

Personnel training, of course, is re- 
lated to many of the other critical points 
in a company’s customer relations. Tele- 
phone procedure, for example. 


The author, Robert Van Riper, in his office. 


Are all the people who handle phone 
calls in all your offices trained to answer 
the telephone promptly; identify them- 
selves or their department immediately; 
handle the caller courteously; give a 
satisfactory solution to his problem, or 
refer him smoothly to someone else in 
the organization who can? 

Do you have enough telephone lines 
and enough operators so there is no de- 
lay on incoming calls? 

Do you have enough people available 
to handle incoming calls? 

Above all, do your people regard in- 
coming calls as a necessary nuisance, or 
do they regard them as an opportunity to 
build good will for the company? 

Then there is correspondence. 

Do you have a 48-hour rule in effect 
on answering letters? 

Are your people trained to dictate 
their letters in a courteous, friendly vein? 

Do they avoid using technical lan- 
guage that may be commonplace within 
your industry, but unintelligible to your 
customers? 

Do you review out-going letters peri- 
odically to make sure that these things 
are being done? 

Incidentally, if your company is not 
set up to do a training job on telephone 
procedure and letter-writing, there are 
well-qualified specialists in these fields 
who can do it for you. 

Complaints offer another promising 
field for the improvement of customer 
relations. 

Do you have an organized procedure 

Continued on Page 12 
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for handling them?—promptly? 

Does every complaint get a courteous, 
well-thought-out reply? 

Are the causes of every complaint 
tracked down—and corrected? 

Is every customer who makes a com- 
plaint left with the feeling that you 
really appreciate having his business and 


want to serve him in such a way as to. 


keep him satisfied? 

Credit and collections is a particularly 
delicate area of customer relations. 
When credit is granted with a fishy eye, 
it’s not likely to be used very often. It’s 
a well-known principle of law that a de- 
fendant is innocent until proved guilty, 
and so it should be with credit. Give the 
applicant the impression that you believe 
he’s a good risk until proved otherwise. 
And when an over-due account has to 
be followed up, give your letters an 
easy, friendly, “this-hurts-me-more-than- 
it-does-you” approach. 

If your company advertises friendly, 
courteous service—or even if it doesn’t 
—do you make sure that every customer 
does, in fact, get that kind of service? 
One of the easiest—and deepest—pit- 
falls a business can fall into is to rely 
on words alone to convey an impression 


of friendliness and courtesy. The danger 
here is that when you don’t follow 
through on the advertising claim, which 
is so easy to make, the reaction is likely 
to be more negative and more drastic 
than if you had not made the claim. 

If your product is one that requires 
service or installation, take time out to 
make sure you or your dealers are 
equipped to do the things the customer 
has been led to expect. 

Along the same lines, if your product 
is one that requires spare parts or re-fills, 
make certain that you or your dealers 
are equipped and supplied so these things 
can be made available promptly. Perhaps 
there is nothing that makes a customer 
angrier than to be told that a spare part 
is not available, but you'll be glad to sell 
him a whole new machine. Chances are 
that when he’s ready to buy one, he’ll 
buy a competitor’s product. 

If your product is sold in a package, 
is the customer likely to break his fin- 
gernails or sprain his wrists trying to 
open that package? The package has to 
be strong enough to protect the product, 
and it has to have eye-appeal to attract 
shoppers. But it also has to be opened. 
And it probably has to be stored, at least 


temporarily. So it has to be re-closed 
and opened again. It should be designed 
to meet all these requirements. 

Closely related to the package, of 
course, is the label. Does it explain ade- 
quately what the product is—what it 
does? Does it give clear instructions for 
use that even / can understand? 

We have devoted several hundred 
words to the nuts and bolts of customer 
relations. Perhaps, in closing, another 
look at the big picture is in order. 

Our customers cherish their pride, 
self-respect and dignity as individuals. 
They also like to feel that they are wise 
in their selection of a product or service 
—or in their patronage of a certain store 
or service station. We all like to feel that 
we were a little smarter than our next- 
door neighbor in our choice of a car or 
refrigerator. 

Taking the large view of customer re- 
lations, success in this field springs from 
the personality of the company itself, 
and from the personalities of those who 
run it. Good customer relations, like 
other kinds of public relations, stems 
from an over-all corporate attitude, or 
philosophy of doing business. But good 
intentions are not enough. 

There has to be a lot of planning, a lot 
of detail, a lot of leg-work and a lot of 
follow-up to make sure that we really 
do treat our customers like soverign 
American citizens accustomed to exer- 
cising a wide range of free choices—in 
the marketplace as well as in politics. 

That, after all, is the way we like to 
be treated ourselves. 


INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS RESEARCH: 


“Let us approach the matter through 
industrial research where investigations 
have been particularly fruitful. Studies 
have made it clear that, in the past, man- 
agement, has been guilty of disastrous 
blunders in its relations with employees. 
For one thing, management formerly as- 
sumed that men could be best motivated 
by fear and punishment. If employees 
came late to work, fines were levied; if 
they spoiled material, if they disobeyed 
rules, they paid more fines. Afraid of 
losing their jobs, they toed the line at 


—Gordon W. Allport, “Cultural Groups 
and Human Relations” 


INTRINSIC OR EXTRINSIC 


the command of foremen who more like- 
ly than not were saturated with an au- 
thoritarian view of their own status. The 
policy worked so badly that certain 
industries began to offer rewards and to 
make concessions, as an alternative pro- 
cedure. But these inducements had the 
flavor of patronage and raised the 
workers’ expectations rather than their 
morale. Psychologically, the blunder 
here was that the rewards were not de- 
signed to grow directly out of the work- 
er’s own activity. They were arbitrary 


and were conferred by the emplover 
rather than generated by the daily rou- 
tine. Rest periods, bonuses, badges, are 
extrinsic to the work situation. Industry 
then tried to improve matters through 
time and motion studies; but here, of 
course, the human problem was not 
touched at all. Finally in despair, indus- 
try often multiplied its efficiency and 
personnel departments until a veritable 
Goliath of bureaucracy developed in the 
plant. All to no avail; industrial rela- 
tions were no better.” 


(Bureau of Publications, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, 1951) 
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Paul Lazarsfeld 


A NOTE ABOUT THE P.O.Q.: The Public 
Opinion Quarterly, published at Princeton, New 
Jersey, is becoming a venerable institution. It is, 
in fact, celebrating its 20th anniversary this spring. 
Much of the information reported by the Public 
Opinion Quarterly is germane to the interests of 
public relations practitioners, and the editors of 
the Journal felt that perhaps it would not be amiss 
to offer the Messrs. Lazarsfeld and Carlson an 
opportunity to talk about one of their favorite 
products in this issue. 


When students and practitioners in 
the field of communications do not them- 
selves communicate with one another, it 
is, to say the least, embarrassing. It is 
also wasteful and unnecessary. As an 
example of such an unhappy state of 
affairs, note that there are today only 
sporadic exchanges of information be- 
tween universities, where psychologists 
and sociologists are studying the com- 
munications process, and the world of 
the practicing public relations worker. 

Academicians contribute to this la- 
mentable condition when they write 
chiefly for one another and when they 
rely too heavily on their jargon which 
discourages the reader outside their 
highly specialized field. Public relations 
workers often make matters worse by 
failing to explain themselves and the 
work they do. Apparently, they are so 
busy writing for clients that they have 
neither time nor energy to write about 
themselves nor to describe the ways in 
which they solve difficult communica- 
tions problems. 

In part, the problem of bringing these 
two worlds stems from a need to con- 
vince public relations peop!e and acad- 
emicians that they are working on 
fundamentally similar problems. Many 
of the old canards still show signs of 
life. There are still some practitioners 
who argue that academic research find- 
ings are too far up in the air to help them 
in their everyday communications prob- 
lems, and there are some academicians 
who feel that commercial research 


never deals with “significant” problems. 


SALUTE 


To 


By PAUL LAZARSFELD and 
ROBERT O. CARLSON 


Happily, there is evidence that these 
narrow views on both sides are dying as 
both groups come to realize that there 
is no essential difference or superiority 
between research carried out in an aca- 
demic center or in a public relations 
office so long as it conforms to sound 
research practice. Studies of why people 
feel friendly or unfriendly to a particular 
company or industry need not be less 
productive of fruitful information about 
human behavior than studies of public 
attitudes toward different ethnic or cul- 
tural groups. 

The fact that in recent years the Pub- 
lic Relations Society of America at its 
annual meeting has given considerable 


PauL LAZARSFELD’S eminence in the field 
of opinion research is attested to by his 
many publications in this field. Past presi- 
dent of the American Association for Pub- 
lic Opinion Research and a member of the 
National Academy of Arts and Sciences, 
he was born and educated in Vienna where 
his first three books were published. Since 
coming to this country in 1933, he has 
served as a communications research con- 
sultant for the United States government 
and many private firms. At Columbia Uni- 
versity, where he is chairman of the De- 
partment of Sociology, he played a major 
role in the organization of its Bureau of 
Applied Social Research. 

ROBERT O. CARLSON is research analyst in 
the Public Relations Department of Stand- 
ard Oil Company (N. J.). A Columbia 
University Ph.D. in sociology, he worked 
with the U.S. Public Health Service as a 
health program analyst, studied the reac- 
tion to mass media of people in six Middle 
East countries, and has served as a study 
director of the Columbia University Bureau 
of Applied Social Research. He presently 
teaches a class on communications research 
at Columbia. 


Robert Carlson 


time to joint discussions with social 
scientists on the techniques and theories 
of communications research indicates an 
awareness of the value of sharing exper- 
iences and points of view. But a once- 
a-year meeting can at best represent only 
a step in the direction of increasing the 
flow of information between the two 
camps. 

It is old hat to remark that successful 
communications move along a two-way 
street and yet, like so many aphorisms, 
it is true. Social scientists have important 
things to say about improving techniques 
of communications and devising meas- 
ures of the effectiveness of these tech- 
niques, and they can supply down-to- 
earth answers to questions about why 
advertising and information programs 
fail or succeed, but so often what they 
have to say does not reach the ears of 
public relations people. On the other 
hand, the accumulated experience and 
thoughts of public relations and adver- 
tising people, as well as radio, television, 
and newspaper people, are too often al- 
lowed to gather dust in file drawers be- 
cause these experts in communications 
discount the significance of their data 
and assume that everybody already 
knows what they know about the com- 
munications process. 

Obviously, no single action will un- 
block all channels of communications 
between the campus and the business 
world. Confidence built on personal con- 
tacts over the years is the best way of 
improving the flow of information. Yet 
we should not discount the value of set- 
ting up formal mechanisms for com- 
munications to one another so that we 
may insure a greater sharing of ideas 
—and hunches—about areas of mutual 
interest. 

At this point, it is only fair that the 
authors of this article confess that they 

Continued on Page 15 
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Professional Ethics 


Are a Helpful Tool 


Continued from Page 7 


variations in specific detail. Thirty-two 
states, including most of the heavily 
populated ones, have legally enforce- 
able rules of conduct for CPAs. The 
Securities and Exchange Commission 
and the Treasury Department may bar 
CPAs from appearing before them for 
unprofessional conduct. 

The enforcement machinery is con- 
tinually in operation. Complaints are ac- 
cepted from any source, within or with- 
out the profession. Investigation follows 
automatically. If the evidence justifies 
“indictment,” semi-formal hearings are 
held, at which the accused may be repre- 
sented by counsel. Punishment may be 
reprimand, suspension or expulsion by 
the professional societies; suspension or 
revocation of the CPA certificate by the 
state authorities; suspension or revoca- 
tion of the right to practice before the 
SEC or the Treasury Department (that 
is, to represent taxpayers in negotiations 
with Internal Revenue officials). 

The rules themselves, of course, were 
not written as one cohesive document. 
They evolved over a long period of 
years, sometimes as a result of specific 
experiences which brought adverse pub- 
licity. The rules have been amended, 
added to, and sometimes revoked as 
obsolete. Right now several possible ad- 
ditional rules are being studied to cover 
areas in which questions have arisen to 
which there is no official answer, The 
existing rules do not cover the field com- 
pletely—that is, they do not provide 
answers to all questions, but they are 
supplemented by opinions of the ethics 
committees and of authoritative speak- 
ers and writers on the subject. 

The Rules of Professional Conduct of 
the American Institute of Accountants 
are naturally written in terms applicable 
to the practice of certified public ac- 
countants, But analysis indicates that the 
underlying concepts are applicable to 
any profession. Similar concepts appear 
in the ethical codes of the American Bar 
Association and the American Medical 
Association. 

These basic concepts, as I see it, are 
competence, integrity and independence, 
and what I call for want of a better 
term, the “professional attitude.” The 
rules indicate how these concepts apply 
in various relations with clients, the 
public, and fellow practitioners. 
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Professional competence is an idea 
embodied in the common law. One who 
holds himself out as skilled in any field 
of work is required to possess the degree 
of skill commonly possessed by others 
in the same employment. 

Legal ethics charge lawyers not to 
undertake professional work for which 
they are not reasonably competent, but 
to recommend or associate a specialist. 

The Institute’s rules call for adherence 
to “generally accepted accounting prin- 
ciples and auditing standards’—which 
means doing a competent job, 

Independence, which in a measure is 
synonymous with integrity, means not 


& 


The author, John L. Carey 


subordinating ones professional judg- 
ment to the wishes of the client or any- 
one else. It is essential to the acceptance 
of professional responsibility. 

It is unethical for CPAs, for example, 
to have significant financial interests in 
companies whose financial statements 
they certify, if the companies’ securities 
are widely distributed. A financial inter- 
est in any client should be disclosed to 
interested outsiders. Contingent fees are 
forbidden in circumstances in which 
they might impair the CPA’s indepen- 
dence. Simultaneous service as auditor 
and director of a company is frowned 
upon. Commissions and fee-splitting are 
prohibited. 

The “professional attitude” precludes 
behavior that would impair public confi- 
dence in the professional man as one 
who assumes an obligation to place serv- 
ice ahead of reward. It means simply 


behaving like what he claims to be. 

The spirit of public service, the desire 
to do a fully competent job, the inde- 
pendent assumption of responsibility do 
not flourish in an atmosphere of un- 
bridled competition which emphasizes 
the importance of getting the business. 

For these reasons all recognized pro- 
fessions, including the certified public 
accountants, prohibit advertising and 
solicitation, and discourage competitive 
bidding for engagements or other ac- 
tivities which might create the impres- 
sion that pecuniary, rather than profes- 
sional, considerations were the practi- 
tioners primary motivation. 

Many of the Institute’s rules of con- 
duct deal with the relationship of the 
certified public account to clients, fellow 
practitioners, and the public. 

Most important is the requirement 
that the practitioner shall not violate the 
confidential relationship between him- 
self and his client. It is unethical to dis- 
close information acquired by virtue of 
the professional relationship in any cir- 
cumstances except under compulsion of 
the law. This is a keystone of any pro- 
fession’s ethical code. 

It is also unethical to exploit the rela- 
tionship with clients by accepting com- 
missions or other compensation from 
vendors of goods or services purchased 
by the client on the recommendation of 
the certified public accountant. 

Relations with fellow practitioners 
are also important in the maintenance 
of a professional atmosphere. Solicita- 
tion of clients of other CPAs is forbid- 
den, as are voluntary offers of employ- 
ment to staff assistants of others. When 
a CPA for any reason is requested to 
succeed a fellow practitioner in an en- 
gagement, he is encouraged as a matter 
of professional courtesy to communi- 
cate with his predecessor. 

Ethical responsibilities to the public, 
particularly to “third parties” who might 
be influenced by the CPA’s opinion on 
financial statements, are recognized im- 
plicitly in many of the Institute’s rules 
of conduct. For example, misleading 
professional descriptions or designations 
are prohibited; a member is not per- 
mitted to lend his name to the work of 
another outside his control; in “certify- 
ing” financial statements, a member 
must disclose all material facts, or any 
departures from accepted accounting or 
auditing procedure; members cannot 
practice in the corporate form of organ- 
ization (which would limit liability and 
diffuse professional responsibility). 

All in all, the certified public account- 

Continued on Page 18 
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A Salute 
To the P.O.Q. 


Continued from Page 13 


have a special motive in choosing the 
pages of THE PUBLIC RELATIONS JouR- 
NAL for discussing the need for better 
communications between the university 
and the business world. Both have a 
responsibility for the publication of 
an inter-disciplinary professional journal 
which they feel can serve as a clearing- 
house and forum for ideas and data from 
public relations people and from acad- 
emicians. It is The Public Opinion 
Quarterly which this year will celebrate 
its twentieth anniversary. They hope 
their comments will persuade members 
of the Public Relations Society of Amer- 
ica to interest themselves in The Public 
Opinion Quarterly as a useful profes- 
sional journal. 

The Quarterly is published by Prince- 
ton University and is designated as the 
official organ of the American Associa- 


tion for Public Opinion Research. Its 
pages provide an excellent place for pub- 
lishing reports on research studies of 
communication problems and more gen- 
eral discussions regarding theories of 
how attitudes are formed and are 
changed. Its contents are typically wide 
in their coverage. 

Two recent issues, for example, have 
discussed such topics as the use of tape 
recorders in interviewing for public 
opinion surveys; the changing complex- 
ion of politics in the South; the impact 
of television viewing on the personal 
living habits of its audience; and the 
factors which influence the effectiveness 
of advertising and information cam- 
paigns in areas outside the continental 
United States. In the more theoretical 
realm, the same issues carried articles 
discussing the solution of certain techni- 
cal problems in building scales to meas- 
ure the intensity of attitude on public 
issues and the usefulness of postcards as 
a method for getting information in a 
mailed questionnaire study. 

The Quarterly is unique in the balance 
which it achieves between theoretical 


and applied areas of communications re- 
search. The composition of its advisory 
board reflects this fact, for almost half 
of its members are drawn from non- 
academic organizations. It carries a sec- 
tion known as “Living Research,” which 
summarizes research findings which are 
too brief to deserve treatment in a full 
scale article. Its book review section 
comments on recent publications in the 
communications field. 

As a first step toward insuring a better 
and more regular flow of information 
between public relations workers and 
social scientists, both groups might con- 
sider greater use of the pages of the 
POQ to publish findings and discuss 
problems of common interest. 


ON FORGETTING: 


“|. . The typical educated audience. 
given information in a field with which 
it is already fairly familiar, may be ex- 
pected to forget two-thirds of the facts 
within a week.” 

—Kimball Young, in “Social Psychology” 

(Crofts) 


BENTON & BOWLES, INC. 


of New York 


announces formation of 


GENERAL PUBLIC RELATIONS, INC. 


(A WHOLLY OWNED SUBSIDIARY) 


and merger with 


THE BURNS W. LEE PUBLIC RELATIONS ORGANIZATION 
of Los Angeles and New York 


Ward B. Stevenson, President (New York) 

Burns W. Lee, Executive Vice President (Los Angeles) 
Robert L. Jordan, Vice President (New York) 
Offices: 444 Madison Avenue, New York City (MU 8-1100) 
607 So. Hobart Blvd., Los Angeles (DU 5-3061) 


General Public Relations, Inc., cordially invites inquiries from 
organizations interested in public relations programs or services. 
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“HOW BUSINESS 
USES CLIPPINGS” f= 


find out how a 
clipping bureau 
can benefit you 


Here is the story on Bacon's Clipping 
Bureau. A complete picture of how 
advertising managers, agencies, pub- 
licity men, public relations firms, and 
other business people utilize magazine 
clippings. Keeping up on competitor’s 
advertising themes, new products, 
publicity methods; checking your own 
publicity placement; carrying on 
research projects—these are only a 
few of the jobs we make possible for 
over 1000 clients. Send for your copy, 
see what Bacon can do for you. 


BACON’S NEW 1957 
PUBLICITY CHECKER 


3356 complete listings for business, 
farms and consumer mag- 
azines. Editor-coded. 
Sturdy, spiral-bound fab- 
ricoid. 6%" x 9%". 288 pp. 
PRICE $15.00. 
BACON’S 
Publicity Handbook 
Complete text on effective publicity 
handling. Documented, illustrated, 
case histories. $2.00 —128 pp. 


EITHER OR BOTH SENT ON APPROVAL 


BACON’S CLIPPING BUREAU 
343 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 4, Ilinois 


FOR CONVENTIONS 
AND MEETINGS 


= Sticks easily to any gar- 
ment, without harm. 
No pins. 


Printed in any color with 

emblem or trade mark. 
Does away with old-style celluloid 
holders, pins and buttons. Goes on 
easy ... comes off easy. Many styles, 
uses, high in praise. Used at Sales 
Meetings, conventions, picnics, PR 
Convention, many corporations, clubs, 
schools, etc. You will love this name 
plate badge. Send today for 

FREE SAMPLES 


JACK-BILT CORPORATION 


FRANK D. JACKSON, President 
906 Central St. e Kansas City 6, Mo. 


Can Public Relations 
Be Taught in Schools? 


Continued from Page 5 


The Senior year curriculum is built 
around a six-hour sequence in public 
relations field studies, which elsewhere 
might be designated as a partial interne- 
ship. Other requirements include opin- 
ion-attitude research methods, politics 
and government, law of communica- 
tions, editing, and human factors in pub- 
lic relations. This gives the Senior twelve 
hours for that serendipity among all 
faculties in the University that is apt to 
be looked back upon as among the 
treasured learning experiences. For as 
the student approaches graduation it is 
to be hoped that the solid foundation of 
theoretical knowledge is under his feet. 
and he gains as much from the man as 
from the book. 

Practicing public relations men and 
women who have come to Boston to lec- 
ture have made a major contribution in 
the past three years to our School, and 
probably before that. Most of these 
have been surprised to see a sprinkling 
of foreign students. This growing phase 
of PR education reflects the great in- 
crease in interest abroad in public rela- 
tions, and our curriculum is perhaps 
fairly well known in academic circles in 
most countries. The U.S. Navy and U.S. 
Air Force programs of instruction that 
involve public information officer train- 
ing with us are now traditional. 

Our philosophy, then, if it can be im- 
parted in a statement at all, is that stu- 
dents can be taught in an orderly curric- 
ulum to think in public relations terms 
as a first accomplishment; to perform 
the tasks; to grasp something of the 
ecology of public relations in our pres- 
ent economy; and to adopt and absorb 
the ethical principles on which public 
relations should properly be based. Rec- 
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ognizing our limitations, we believe that 
in the faculty, in the tenth year of the 
School, signs are evident (chiefly in the 
attainments of our alumni) that a public 
relations education, built upon the rock 
of liberal arts, is a sound, practical 
means of training in the profession. 

In describing our working philosophy 
of teaching public relations I avoid join- 
ing in a fuss about labels. To me it seems 
unimportant whether the Department of 
Speech, Communications, Public Affairs, 
Journalism, Business Administration, or 
Education administers the professional 
education we need. What is of crucial 
importance is a recognition that public 
relations is not journalism, business man- 
agement or something else, but must 
wrestle academically with its own prob- 
lems. 

Our need, it seems to me, is implied 
in two of the Society’s own stated ob- 
jectives: 

“To promote, sponsor, and foster the 
study of research and instructions in 
the general field of public relations 
through lecture and other courses at 
duly and regularly established institu- 
tions of learning. 

“To give, grant, and sponsor the 

granting of fellowships and awards in 

duly recognized institutions of learn- 

' ing for study and research in the field 

of public relations.” 

These objectives were not stated 
tongue-in-cheek. We as members of a 
professional Society are not giving lip 
service to educational ideals. It is sim- 
ply that understanding differs both in 
kind and in degree among individuals 
and groups of practitioners, In this arti- 
cle I have endeavored to advance a point 
of view that formal education in public 
relations has validity. It is my personal 
conviction that this is the one sufficient 
answer to the policy-making and ethical 
problems of public relations. 

If we build solidly, our citadel will be 
impregnable against the detractor. This 
is no time for sheepish acquiescence 
when charges are made that we intend 
to “slant” our studies or to teach trick- 
ery and chicanery under the guise of 
public relations, for we do not have such 
dishonest intent. Why should we hesi- 
tate to say what we believe? 
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PRSA’s 
New Members 


ACTIVE MEMBERSHIP 

RICHARD K. AYERS, Owner, R. K. Ayers Public 
Relations, 1658 York Street, Denver 6, Colorado. 
ROBERT N. BOLITHO, Public Relations Director, 
Retail Merchants Association of Houston, Inc., 
712 Milam Street, Houston 2, Texas. 

GEORGE W. CHURCHILL, Director of Public 
Relations, The University of Oklahoma, Norman, 
Oklahoma. 

PHILIP D. CROLL, Manager, Research & In- 
formation Division of Public Relations Department, 
Sun Oil Company, 1608 Walnut Street, Philadel- 
phia 3, Pennsylvania. 

JEANNE P. COLE, Director of Product Promo- 
tion Program on behalf of Eastman Kodak 
Company, J. Walter Thompson Company, 420 
Lexington Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
HOWARD C. CUSTER, Assistant Director of 
Public Relations, Credit Union National Associa- 
tion, Filene House, Madison 1, Wisconsin. 
RAMONE S. EATON, Vice President, The Ameri- 
can National Red Cross, 17th and D Streets, N.W., 
Washington 13, D.C. 

CLIFFORD L. ELLIS, Public Relations Director, 
Hinky Dinky Stores Company, 11th and Jones 
Streets, Omaha 8, Nebraska. 

PAULA GOULD, Publicity Director, Capitol 
Theatre, 1639 Broadway, New York 19, N. Y. 
HARRY C. HARPER, Public Relations Counsel, 
Harry C. Harper, Public Relations, 3616 Main 
Street, Riverside, California. 

HAYES HOLMES, Southern Public Relations 
Manager, Ford Motor Company, 1616 Rhodes- 
Haverty Building, Atlanta 3, Georgia. 

JOHN H. KLAS, Public Relations Manager, Safe- 
way Stores, Inc., 154 South First Street West, 
Salt Lake City, Utah. 

(MRS.) BEE MITCHELL, Public Relations Direc- 
tor, Transogram Company, Inc., 200 Fifth Avenue, 
New York 10, N. Y. 

DOROTHY L. OMANSKY, Chief, Volunteer En- 
rollment & Information Service, New York City 
Civil Defense, 135 East 55th Street, New York 28, 
N. Y. 


DANIEL E. ROHNER, Community Relations 
Representative, Carrier Corporation, 300 South 
Geddes Street, Syracuse 1, New York. 

EDGAR O. SEIBERT, Assistant to Public Rela- 
tions Director, St. Regis Paper Company, 150 East 
42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 

PAUL W. SEIBERT, Director of Public Relations 
Division, Frederick E. Baker and Associates, 317 
Vance Building, Seattle 1, Washington. 

JOSEPH J. Stahl, Assistant Manager of Public 
Relations, American Cyanamid Company, 30 
Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 

PAUL STESSEL, Division Public Relations Co- 
ordinator, American Cyanamid Company, Lederle 
Laboratories Division, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New 
York 20, N. Y. 

DR. ELIE VEGRIN, Marketing and Public Rela- 
tions Researcher, Frederick A. Praeger, Publishers, 
Inc., 240 West 73rd Street, New York 23, N. Y. 
M. RICHARD B. WALSH, Director of Public 
Relations, United States Time Corporation, 500 
Fifth Avenue, New York 36, N. Y. 

HOWARD B. WEEKS, Director of Public Rela- 
tions, General Conference of Seventh-day Ad- 
ventists, 6840 Eastern Avenue, N.W., Washington 
12, DL. 


ASSOCIATE MEMBERSHIP 

JAMES E. BIE, Manager, Public Relations Divi- 
sion, Milwaukee Association of Commerce, 611 
North Broadway, Milwaukee 2, Wisconsin 
HARRIS W. BOTRUFF, Vice President, Industrial 
and Public Relations, Sealed Power Corporation, 
2001 Sanford Street, Muskegon, Michigan. 
DONALD W. BROWN, Account Executive, The 
Weimer Organization, Inc., 51 North High Street, 
Columbus 15, Ohio. 

WAYNE B. DUDDLESTEN, Owner, Wayne Dud- 
dlesten & Associates, 4902 Travis Street, Houston, 
Texas. 

RICHARD E..HODGES, Jr., Director of Public 
Relations, Liller, Neal & Battle, Walton Building, 
Atlanta, Georgia. 

SAM KOVAC, Executive Director, Junior Achieve- 
ment of Dallas, Inc., 1517 Commerce Street, Dallas 
1, Texas. 

EDWIN L. McCOY, News Bureau Manager, Ohio 


“Nobody but Pandick Press has such a special talent 
for reflecting a firm’s character. A quality company 
needs a quality printer. We always use Pandick Press.” 


Established 1923 


Annual Reports . Brochures ° Prospectuses 


Cases & Briefs . Leaflets . Price Lists 


22 THAMES ST., NEW YORK 
WOrth 4-2900 NY 1-3167 


71 CLINTON ST., NEWARK, WN. J. 
MArket 3-4994 


Registration Statements . Dividend Enclosures 


. Catalogues . Direct Mail Literature 


LEADERS IN FINANCIAL PRINTING SINCE 1923 


Fuel Gas Company, 99 North Front Street, Colum- 
bus 15, Ohio. 

PATRICIA E. ROBERTS, Public Relations Coun- 
sel, Eggers and Higgins, Architects, 100 East 42nd 
Street, New York 17, N. Y. 

CARSTENS SLACK, Manager, Public Relations 
Division, Phillips Petroleum Company, 541 Adams 
Building, Bartlesville, Oklahoma. 

CHARLES E. TRIMBLE, Public Relations Direc- 
tor, United Fund of Houston and Harris County, 
1209'2 Capitol Avenue, Houston 2, Texas. 
THOMAS C. VEALE, Public Relations Assistant, 
The Atlantic Refining Company, 260 South Broad 
Street, Philadelphia 1, Pennsylvania. 


ASSOCIATE TO ACTIVE MEMBERS 
A. C. ROSE, JR., District Representative, Ameri- 
can Petroleum Institute, Whitney Building, New 


Orleans, Louisiana. 

FLUKER G. STEWART, Community Relations 
Coordinator and Director of Publications, General 
Shoe Corporation, 111 Seventh Avenue, North, 
Nashville 3, Tennessee. 


Note: 
Deadline for Classified 
Advertising 
Ist of the Month 
Preceding Publication 
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Harshe-Rotman, Inc. 


CHICAGO 

NEW YORK 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
LOS ANGELES 


FOUNDED 1931 


8 S. DEARBORN ST. , CHICAGO 3 


Main line 
Editors 


SEND FOR a copy of FEATURE — 

America's only publicity medium. 

It reaches leading U.S. editors with 
your publicity features. 


CENTRAL FEATURE NEWS INC. 


1475 Broadway, New York 36, New York 
LO. 4-3123 


“You get better local or national 
press clipping service by using a 
bureau with just one office—where 
there is no delay instructing those 
who do the clipping.” 


Est. 1888 
PRESS CLIPPING 
BUREAU 


165 Church Street, New York 7, N. Y. 
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Classified 
Advertising 


When answering advertisements, please 
address as follows: Box number, PUBLIC 
RELATIONS JOURNAL, 2 West 46th 
Street, New York 36, N. Y. RATES: “Po- 
sition Wanted” $1.00 per line, 5-line 
minimum; “Help Wanted” $2.00 per line, 
5-line minimum. Payable in advance. 


Positions Wanted 


PUBLIC RELATIONS, ADVERTISING, 
SALES PROMOTION 

Account executive with 10 years experience 
desirous of West Coast location. Thorough 
background in graphic arts. Major interest 
in consumer goods and entertainment fields. 
Age 34—married. Present employer is 
aware of this ad. BOX EM-3. 


PuBLIC RELATIONS EXECUTIVE 
15 years in association and industrial public 
relations. Leaving position with full man- 
agement responsibility. Experienced in 
counseling, campaign and program devel- 
opment, sales and administration. Proven 
record supported by outstanding refer- 
ences. Prefer midwest but will consider 
other locale. Age 40. BOX DR-3. 


USAF Information Services Officer, dis- 
charged June, °57. AB Grinnell Colg., °54; 
Journalism major. One year daily news- 
paper. 24, married. Prefer western U.S. 
Complete resume and references on re- 
quest. BOX HJ-3. 


PUBLIC RELATIONS, SALES PROMOTION 
Ex-newshen with 13 months creative ex- 
perience, much travel, two years field mar- 
ket research, BA English, age 24—desires 
writer position. BOX CJ-3. 


Erstwhile Public Relations Director of In- 
ternational Rail Labor Organization with 
headquarters in Cleveland seeks PR or 
house organ editor position. Experience in- 
cludes three years on national metal-work- 
ing magazine and several years as reporter- 
photographer for Ohio newspaper. Salary 
requirements commensurate with attractive- 
ness of position. Will relocate and have 
references galore. Qualities include aggres- 
siveness, resourcefulness, loads of personal- 
ity and conceit. Associate member of the 
Northeastern Ohio chapter, PRSA. Age 31, 
married; have three daughters. BOX HE-3. 


DIRECTOR OF WOMEN’S 


activities for major food manufacturing 
company (not a home economist) is seeking 
new and challenging job opportunity. Has 
nation-wide contacts with press, radio and 
television women. Closely asociated with 


officers of 19 women’s organizations on na- 
tional and state levels. Skilled writer. Fluent 
speaker in demand nationally. Full of ideas 
and has ability to organize far reaching 
projects. Experienced newspaper reporter, 
editor, publisher, legislator. Economic and 
public affairs interest. Specializes in inter- 
preting company policies to women. For full 
job experience and samples of completed 
projects, write BOX MK-3. 


Business Connection 


Publicity writer, specialist in placing busi- 
ness articles, heavy public relations experi- 
ence, willing to associate with agency or 
firm on percentage or fee basis in New 
York area. BOX KA-3. 


ETHICS—Continued 


ants have taken the subject of ethics 
very seriously, and they are still working 
hard to improve and strengthen ethical 
standards. In my opinion, this is one of 
the principal reasons why they have 
won wide recognition as a profession in 
a remarkably short time—as a practical 
matter, less than 50 years. 

Groups, like individuals, are likely to 
be accepted, to some extent at least, at 
their own valuation of themselves. A 
profession’s code of ethics, and the type 
of behavior it encourages among its 
members, reveal what the profession 
thinks of itself and its place in society. 
The code indicates the responsibilities 
which the profession voluntarily as- 
sumes, the importance which the mem- 
bers attach to their own work, the degree 
of public respect to which they think 
they are entitled. 

Essentially, “professional ethics” is a 
subject concerned with human conduct 
and human relations. When it is seen 
in its proper light, as a guide to behavior 
which will lead to pleasant and reward- 
ing relations with other people, it will 
be recognized, not as an exercise in 
romantic idealism, remote from reality, 
but as one of the practitioner’s most 
helpful tools. 


EDITORIALS—Continued 


titioner’s “nuts and bolts” skills. The em- 
ployer assumes that his employee knows 
how to write sentences with subjects and 
predicates all properly arranged. What 
the employer may be far more interested 
in is whether the public relations man 
has any sense, and whether he has the 
intellectual equipment to operate, with 
judgment, in a complex business world. 
Thus it is at least possible that a really 
good collection of books on public rela- 
tions might contain little or no material 
on the operational aspects of the craft. 
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Sessions 


Caminita 


Public Relations Counsel 


WASHINGTON 5, D.C. 


Public Relations %\Advertising 


ang servgs the SOUTH 


ROBERT D. ECKHOUSE 
& ASSOCIATES 


Public Relations 
175 Fifth Avenue New York City 10 
ALgonquin 4-9017 


Leadership 
in 

the 
Southwest 


THE GAIN ORGANIZATION, ING. 
Public Relations 

3906 LEMMON AVENUE DALLAS 10, TEXAS 
LAkeside 6-8751 


BURDICK-ROWLAND 
ASSOCIATES, INC. 


DESIGNERS AND OPERATORS OF THE 
NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 
BROKER-INDUSTRY EDUCATIONAL 


PROGRAM 
SPECIALISTS IN... . 
VISUAL 
PuBLIC 
RELATIONS 
104 EAST 40th STREET OXferd 7-2230 NEW YORK 16, hy 


105 MONTGOMERY STREET DOugles 2-7503 SAN FRANCISCO 4, CAL. 
919 NORTH MICHIGAN AVENUE SUperior 7-2145 CHICAGO 11, tL. 


BERTRAND W. HALL & Co. 
41 EAST 42ND ST. NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 


Specialists in... 
Financial Public Relations 
* Stockholder Relations 
* Corporate Development 


OUR SPECIALTY IS 


Financial Public Relations & 
Share Owner Communications 


GARTLEY & ASSOCIATES, Inc. 


68 William Street, New York 5 
Whitehall 3-6770 


HOsaat 2-2300 


Public Relations Counselors * 


BUILDING 
EADQUARTER 
2000 P STREET.N w 


Morris V. WASHINGTON 6.D.C 
Presi 


JONES & BRAKELEY 
INCORPORATED 


150 Nassau Street 
New York 38, New York 


Public Relations 
Specializing in Industrial 
Press Relations 


Henry T. Rockwell, President 
John Price Jones, Chairman 


The Path 
To Professionalism 


Continued from Page 8 


indistinguishable from ‘human manipula- 
tion’. But this is a force more powerful 
than its manipulators. In their quest to 
participate in the fame of being up-to- 
date, the manipulators will ultimately be 
taken over by their own handiwork; they 
will get into the spirit of being investi- 


gated in people as human beings, and 
everybody will benefit.”’* 

But can we afford to be as optimistic 
as Mr. Levitt? Will the forces with which 
we are working necessarily direct them- 
selves to proper ends, whether we will 
it or no? Don Marquis has humorously 
observed that ‘“‘an idea isn’t responsible 
for the people who believe in it.” We 


*Levitt, Theo., “The Changing Concept of Capi- 
talism,” Harvard Business Review, July-Aug., 
1956. 


cannot escape the responsibility for 
guiding our efforts; and we cannot 
escape the consequences of guiding them 


in the wrong direction. 
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The ONLY Clipping Bureau reading 
over 3,500 trade and class publica- 
tions, as well as every English lan- 
guage daily and 80% of the 
weekly field. 


UCE 
RES UREAU 


157 Chambers St.,. NYC 7—BArclay 7-2096 
406 West 34th Street 715 Harrison Street 
Kansas City 11, Mo. Topeka, Kansas 

Write or Phone for Details 


GELLENDRE AND BOWDITCH, INC. 
222 East 46th St., New York 17, N. Y.,MU 2-2363 
Producers of Special Events 
Planning and Staging 
The TENTH NATIONAL PRSA CONFERENCE 


Herbert V. Gellendré Edwin L. Neville 
Woodrow G. Gatehouse 


UNUSUAL — EFFECTIVE 
EXCLUSIVE 


The Let’s Have Better Mottoes Associa- 
tion direct mail campaign does an out- 
standing public relations — advertising — 
sales job. Write for details. 
Fred Gymer — 2123 E. 9th St. 
Cleveland 15 


Books In Review 


BACON’S PUBLICITY CHECKER 
(1957 edition). Chicago, Illinois, R. H. 
Bacon & Co., 1957. $15.00 

The 1957 edition of “Bacon’s Pub- 
licity Checker” lists 3,356 trade, busi- 
ness, consumer and farm publications 
that use publicity. Listed alphabetically 
and then in 99 market groups, each of 
the publication break-downs includes 
name of editor, address, frequency of 
issue, date of issue, circulation and pub- 
lisher—and a coding system which tells 
the type of press release used. 

The 283-page book has an explana- 
tion of the publicity coding system, a 
numerical index of market classifica- 
tions, an alphabetical index of publica- 
tions and a directory of markets with 
editorial analysis. 

Available on approval, the Checker 
is 64%” by 9%” and has a spiral bound 
fabricord cover. 


MODERN PUBLIC OPINION, William 
Albig. New York, McGraw-Hill. $6.50. 


“Modern Public Opinion” is a text- 
book designed for use in college courses 
on public opinion. In it the author 
discusses the psychological processes 
involved in the formation of public 
opinion, the measurement and polling of 
public opinion, restrictions on public 
opinion, the processes of special plead- 
ing and propaganda, and the mass media 
today. 


Common and Preferred Dividend Notice 


20 


TEXAS EASTERN 


January 30, 1957 
The Board of Directors of the Company has declared 
the following quarterly dividends, all payable on 
March 1, 1957, to stockholders of record at close 
of business, February 8, 1957: 


Amount 

Security per Share 

Preferred Stock, 5.50% First Preferred Series . . . $1.3714 

Preferred Stock, 5.85% $1.4614 
Preferred Stock, 5.00% Series................ $1.25 

Preferred Stock, 4.75% Convertible Series ..... $1.1834 

Preferred Stock, 4.50% Convertible Series ..... $1.1214 
$0.35 
Secretary 


SHREVEPORT, LOUISIANA 


PUBLIC RELATIONS JOURNAL 


It would not be suitable for most col- 
lege courses in public relations nor is it 
the general reference work that an active 
public relations man might find useful. 
He already knows too much of it. For 
instance, the discussion of straw votes 
and polls encompasses pages 174 to 234 
and reviews a body of information which 
is three-fourths familiar to most readers 
of this review. 

The author is a sociologist. While he 
has usually managed to avoid the mys- 
teries of the sociologist’s vocabulary, he 
also suffers from the inability of most 
sociologists to rise to any heights of in- 
spired expression. The book, which 
supersedes a book of the same title by 
the same author published in 1939, is a 
good survey of a body of knowledge. 


FPRA BOOKLET 


Thumbnail sketches of successfully 
proven public relations ideas have been 
compiled into a booklet entitled “One 
Hundred Twenty-five Public Relations 
Ideas.” 

The publication, published by the Fi- 
nancial Public Relations Association, is 
useful as a source book and thought 
stimulus. Most of the ideas related have 
appeared in the FPRA’s Bulletin. 

Interesting ventures in contests, dis- 
plays, advertising, open house tours, 
celebrations, staff meetings, teenage 
events, and scores of others, are in- 
cluded. 

The Association, which mailed the 
booklet to all of its members, invites 
member financial institutions to send in 
their stories of successful public rela- 
tions ideas for possible inclusion in fu- 
ture booklets. 


THE PRESS 


“Whether the press be looked upon as 
a hydra-headed monster, or as the safe- 
guard of freedom in democratic com- 
munities, news is its life blood. The out- 
standing function of the press is to 
gather, to make known and to interpret 
news of public interest. This is a func- 
tion socially valuable and, uprightly dis- 
charged, with a sense of responsibility, 
highly honorable. Upon it the safety of 
a community may depend.” 
—wWickham Steed, “The Press” 
(Penguin Books, Ltd.) 
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New Yorker 
really 


gets 


Take Pennsylvania. Although The New Yorker goes 
to over 275 cities and communities in 67 counties of the Keystone State, in rich 
trading areas such as Philadelphia and Pittsburgh, concentration is heavy—prime reason why 
The New Yorker sells quality merchandise in quantity. The New Yorker enjoys readership 
in many social and athletic clubs throughout the state. To name one: 
The Racquet Club of Philadelphia—more than twenty-five per cent of its members are subscribers. 
All this emphasizes The New Yorker’s influence with influential Pennsylvania. 


NEW YORKER 


New York, Chicago, London, San Francisco, Los Angeles 
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